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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFICIALS 


Anyone for Planning? 


\ WOMAN I KNOW telephoned me 
the other evening. 

“The League of Women Voters for 
its project this year has undertaken to 
sell the new master plan to the citi- 
zens.” she said. “Could you tell me 
what are the advantages of the master 
plan, so we can have something to 
sell?” 

“What is in it?” I asked. 

“I don’t know. I haven’t seen a 
copy. There is apparently only one 
copy available, and the chairman of 
the plan commission hangs on to it 
like it was rubies or diamonds.” 

“I don’t blame him,” I said. “If 
I had just paid $12,000 for a little 
bundle of typewritten sheets, I'd hang 
on to it like it was rubies and dia- 
monds. What does the plan commis- 
sion think of it?” 

“Oh, I don’t think they know what’s 
in it, either. I went to some of the 
meetings when the consultant would 
report. When the commissioners 
would ask questions or point out 
something, he would just smile and 
tell them not to worry, his office had 
everything under control and they 
would take care of all of that back 
there.” 

“But.” she went on, “you haven’t 
told me how we can sell planning!” 

“It is my professional opinion,” I 
answered, “that you should talk to 
the consultant, who is clearly an ex- 
pert at selling a pig-in-a-poke to the 
plan commission, because that is ex- 
actly the article you have to sell—in 
fact. it is the same pig and the same 


poke.” 





\N ENGINEER stood up at a meeting 
the other day and asked what did the 
planners propose to do after they got 





all the cities planned. He said that 
in New Jersey there were about 80 
planners and something less than 400 
incorporated villages and cities. At 
the rate the planners were turning out 
plans in New Jersey, the whole state 
would be completely planned in about 
five years and then what? Were the 
planners going to take over the ad- 
ministration of the plans and tell the 
engineers what to do? 

I have the highest regard for New 
Jersey planners, but I hadn’t realized 
(as I drove through and flew over 
their state) how rapidly they were 
working themselves out of a job. 
Planning commissioners in other 
states who have staff vacancies should 
take note. 


FoR PEOPLE who want to know how 
to become big-time redevelopers: 
have your proposal and plan for rede- 
velopment prepared by a good archi- 
tect who has a flare for advanced and 
original thinking and who has on his 
staff some top-notch delineators and 
artists. Put it together with slides, 
models, flip charts, and all the best 
huckster paraphernalia. Make your 
presentation. (The latter is a techni- 
cal term used on Madison Avenue.) 

It really doesn’t make any differ- 
ence whether the project can be made 
to come out in the black or not, be- 
cause 





Because after you have been chosen 
as the developer, you then go ahead 
and do anything you want to do. For 
example, you know the zoning regu- 
lation says thus and so. But you go 
ahead and erect your buildings the 
way you want to erect them in order 
to make money—paying no attention 
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to the zoning regulations. 

The chances are quite good that 
you will never get caught. But if you 
do get found out by some busybody 
citizens, so what? The board of 
zoning appeals will give you absolu- 
tion. Ask and it shall be given, if you 
are a big-time redeveloper. 

* * * 

A CERTAIN MAGAZINE, whose name 
I don’t have to mention because | 
shan’t capitalize the word, is makin: 
hay on togetherness. I don’t want to 
use it for a motto, but aloneness is 
another old word that people mixed 
up in planning have an appreciation 
for. I don’t have to define it because 
all planning technicians and all plan 
commission chairmen and all mayors 
and city managers and all citizens 
who have fought and bled for plan- 
ning know exactly what aloneness is. 

The best thing you can do when 
you get to feeling an acute attack of 
aloneness coming on is to say to 
yourself: well, I may be alone here 
in this town, but I have a lot of people 
on my side if you take the whole 
country. I guess I’m not really alone 
if you figure it that way. 

* * * 

THE GOVERNING BOARD of X, a 
small metropolitan suburb (popula- 
tion about 5,000) read the local area 
newspaper and saw that the city coun- 
cil of a neighboring suburb was get- 
ting a lot of good publicity because it 
(the neighboring council) had bought 
a master plan from a consultant. So 
the board of X decided to buy one 
also. 

They asked for, and got, bids from 
two consulting firms. One bid was 
$600 lower than the other, so, of 
course, they took the lower bid. 

However, they didn’t actually save 
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Editorial—continued 

$600, because both consultants bid 
with the understanding there would 
be no contract if the consultant wasn’t 
able to wangle half the cost out of 
the federal government's 701 pro- 
gram. So actually, you might say, the 
board of X will save only $300. 

Of course it all depends on whether 
the federals come through on that 701 
grant. They probably will, though, 
because the federals can’t discrimi- 
nate against the village of X just be- 
cause the average family income in 
the village is more than $15,000 a 


year. (DOH) 


Planning Articles 

“Creating a Livable City.” Land- 
scape Architecture, July 1958. pp. 
208-226. American Society of Land- 
scape Architects, 9 Park Street, Bos- 
ton &. SL. 

Six experts discuss the “desert 
character” of our downtown city 
cores and offer some guidelines to 
those who are planning the land- 
scapes of tomorrow. 


“Systems Analysis in Transporta- 
tion Planning and Traffic Engineer- 
ing. by Howard S. Lapin. Traffic 
Engineering, April 1958, p. 17. Insti- 
tute of Traffic Engineers, 2029 K 
Street. N. W., Washington 6. 40 cents. 

“The Facts About Our Water Sup- 
ply.” Gilbert F. White. Harvard 
Business Review, March-April 1958. 
pp. 87-94. Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. Soldiers 
Field, Boston 6. 
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Dave County. FLORIDA’s metro- 
politan government, first in the coun- 
try. was overwhelmingly upheld at 
the poles September 30. In the larg- 
est vote in the county's history. 
73.957 voted down a charter amend- 
ment that would have made it 
impossible for cities to transfer serv- 
ices now performed by them to the 
metropolitan government. Only 
19.469 approved it. Purpose of the 
amendment proposal was to kill the 
metropolitan government set-up. 


BUSINESS AIRCRAFT in the United 
States outflew domestic scheduled 
airlines in 1957 by more than a 
million hours. the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has announced. Busi- 
ness aircraft flew 4.9 million hours 
in 1957, compared with 3.6 million 
hours by commercial aircraft on 
scheduled domestic flights. General 
aviation aircraft—private and corpo- 
rate planes—in 1957 flew 10.9 mil- 
lion hours and traveled 1.400 million 
miles. General aviation craft include 
business. commercial. instructional. 
pleasure. and miscellaneous planes. 


White collar workers in the United 
States increased four-fold in the half- 
century between 1900 and 1950. 
while the number of farm workers 
decreased by almost half. The Bu- 
reau of the Census in a paper on 
OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS. shows that 
there were 5.114.968 white collar 
workers in 1900; 21.600.921 in 1950. 
They made up 36.6 per cent of the 
employed in 1950. compared with 


only 17.6 per cent in 1900. Farm 
workers decreased in the 50-year 
period from 10,887,998 in 1900 to 
6,952,993 in 1950. In 1900 they rep- 
resented 37.5 per cent of the em- 
ployed and only 11.8 per cent in 
1950. Manual and service workers 
increased from 13,027,072 in 1900 
to 30,445,029 in 1950. They were 
4.9 per cent of the labor force in 
1900 and 51.6 per cent in 1950. 


CALIFORNIA has expanded its jun- 
ior college program to 63 schools 
with an enrollment of 413,000 — 
81.000 full-time and 332.000 part- 
time students. Purpose of the bigger 
junior college program is to take the 
pressure off four-year colleges that 
are already overcrowded and will be 
even more so in the years ahead. 
Many of the students at the junior 
colleges. for reasons of finance or 
geography, are not able to get 
through a four-year college. while 
others want to continue past high 
school but will settle for two years 
of advanced work. There is no tui- 
tion and the schools are required to 
admit all applicants who have high 
school diplomas, regardless of grades 
and records. They may also admit 
those who do not have a diploma. 


Micuican’s Governor G. Mennen 
Williams has appointed a 36-member 
study commission on metropolitan 
problems. Charles R. Adrian, direc- 
tor of the institute of community 
development at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, is chairman. Growth and 
development of industry, transporia- 
tion. health. finance, recreation, and 
welfare are among the areas that 
will be studied. along with taxing 
and financing programs of local 
governments and legislation. 


NeW constRUCTION will top $50 
billion in 1959. Miles L. Colean. 
economist, predicts in an Architec- 
tural Forum article. Public construe- 
tion will be up 8.7 per cent—to $16.8 
billion: and $3 billion will go for 
schools. 3 per cent more than 1958. 








Aspo 23th Anniversary Conference 
May 10-13, 1959—Twin Cities 


Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis 
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Church Membership Study 

\ study of churches and church 
membership in the United States has 
heen completed and the results pub- 
lished by the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
The enumeration and analysis is 
available through five series of 80 
bulletins that cover the pattern of 
church membership down to the 
county level. 

The series was planned primarily 
to make available to churches and 
other groups an analysis of member- 
ship distribution “to provide a basig 
resource for further research.” ac- 
cording to Lauris B. Whitman. exec- 
utive director of the Bureau of Re- 
search and Survey of the council, 
which was responsible for the work. 
No comparable information had 
been collected since the 1936 census 
of religious bodies. 

The results do not represent com- 
plete coverage but do include infor- 
mation from 114 religious organi- 
zations. which reported 182,856 
churches and 74,125.462 church 
members in the continental United 
States as of 1952. 

Series A, four bulletins. includes 
an explanation of the study and lists 
major faiths by regions, divisions, 
and states. (Major faiths are Protest- 
ant. Roman Catholic. Eastern, and 
Jewish; regions are south, east. etc.; 
divisions are New England. Middle 
Atlantic. etc.) 

Series B, eight bulletins. covers 
denominational statistics by regions, 
divisions, and states; Series C. 55 
bulletins. includes denominational 
statistics by states and counties. Se- 
ries D. six bulletins, includes denom- 
inational statistics by standard met- 
ropolitan areas; and Series E, seven 
bulletins. is an analysis of socio- 


economic characteristics. 

Copies of the bulletins are 40 cents 
each and are available from the Of- 
fice of Publication and Distribution. 
National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A., 120 East 23rd 
Street. New York 10. 


ASPO Board Meets 

ASPO’s Board of Directors ap- 
proved a tentative budget for 1959 
of $163,200 at a meeting in Chicago 
October 3. Total expenditures for 
1953 through 1957, the 1958 and 
1959 budgets, and the percentage of 
increase from the previous year are 
shown in the following table: 








Total Percentage 

expenditure increase from 
Year (or budget) previous year 
ee $ 77,290 15.7 
ee 86,974 10.3 
ee 102,356 18.5 
Seer 114,804* 10.6 
= 134,600 17.3 
ae 150,000 11.4 
(arn 163,200 8.8 


this figure has been increased to make 
it comparable with other years, and this 
artificial increase- has been used in cal- 
culating the percentage increases for 
1955-56 and 1956-57. 


In the current year, income from 
all sources has increased. The in- 
crease in membership in 1958 is par- 
ticularly significant—membership is 
27 per cent ahead of last year. 

The board accepted an invitation 
from New Jersey to hold the confer- 
ence in that state in 1962, and from 
Seattle for 1963. The locations of 


coming ASPO National Planning 
Conferences are as follows: 
1959 Minneapolis-St. Paul May 10-13 


1960 Bal Harbor (Miami area) May 22-26 
1961 Denver April 30-May 4 
1962 Atlantic City April or May 
1963 Seattle April or May 
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state board.” 





Apropos of Planners’ Registration 


The following was taken from 53 Northwestern University Law 


“Practically every occupation has been argued to be a profession 
the practitioners of which should be licensed for (their own and) the 
public good. See. e.g., California Assembly Bill No. 1671 (Regular 
Sess. 1955) which would have required persons employed to mow 
lawns to be licensed as maintenance gardeners. The bill provided that 
persons mowing lawns (other than their own) without a license could 
be fined up to $500 and imprisoned for six months. ‘Gross incom- 
petence.” negligence or deceit in the practice of maintenance gardening 
were, under the proposed statute, grounds for disciplinary action by a 
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areas in the county. 





New Planning Film 

A new planning film, “Plan for 
Prosperity,” was premiered in Boston 
October 16 and is ready for release 
by the Edison Electric Institute. The 
institute made the film in cooperation 
with ASPO and ihe American Insti- 
iute of Planners. It was also shown 
to delegates attending the annual 
meeting of the AIP in New York the 
last week in October. 

Theme of ihe film is ihat a long- 
range plan, a zoning ordinance, and 
subdivision regulations are necessary 
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if a community wants to attract in- 
dustry to it. 

The 16mm film, in color, runs ap- 
proximately 30 minutes. Further in- 
formation about its price and avail- 
ability can be had by writing to 
Harold H. Beaty, Secretary, Area De- 
velopment Committee, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, 750 Third Avenue, New 


York 17. 


“Land, Parks, and People” is a 
colored slide presentation prepared 
by the Bucks County, Pennsylvania 
park board that tells the need for ac- 
quisition of park land in the county. 
The board points out in the presen- 
tation that as urbanization in the 
county increases, many areas suitable 
for parks are directly in the path of 
growth and will be built up if not ac- 
quired soon. The park board provides 
speakers for the slide presentation. 
Members of the staff and board photo- 
graphed existing and potential park 
















Detroit Industry Location 


“A principal requirement for in- 
dustrial development is the availabil- 
ity of rail transportation. coupled 
with a location close to the central 
city... .” says the Detroit Metropol- 
itan Area Regional Planning Com- 
mission in a report of a study of 
industry location it has published. 

The planning agency drew its con- 
clusions from the analysis it made 
of 391 questionnaires returned by 
manufacturing plants in the Detroit 
region and from information on file 
on the status of manufacturing plants 
in the area. 

Purpose of the study was to find 
out the significant characteristics of 
industry plants located along rail- 
roads and those along highways, and 
to use that information to help solve 
problems faced by local governments 
because of industry growth and 
change. The study covers trends in 
industry location, floor space require- 
ments, site coverage, and preferences 
for locations along railroads. 

The 391 questionnaires analyzed 
represent some 26 per cent of the 
manufacturing plants in the Detroit 
region, which includes Macomb. 
Monroe, Wayne, and Oakland Coun- 
ties and part of Washtenaw County. 
Those plants employ 60,763 people. 
Specific data on plants in Detroit 
and Oakland County are not in- 
cluded in the report, since separate 
studies were made by the city and 
county planning agencies. 

The study shows that most manu- 
facturing plants and employment in 
the Detroit region are within six 
miles of the city limits of Detroit. 
It also shows that companies con- 
cerned with primary metals and gen- 
eral machinery are most likely to 
locate close to the central city, 
whereas the chemical industry is 
most likely to disperse its plants 
throughout the region. 

Most plants of 100 or more em- 
ployees are located within six miles 
of Detroit, but average plant em- 
ployment increases as the distance 
from Detroit increases. The number 
of employees reaches its maximum 
at about 18 miles from the city. 

Companies that manufacture trans- 
portation equipment show the great- 
est inclination for sites along rail- 
roads, and those that manufacture 
nonelectrical machinery are most 
likely to want locations away from 
railroads. About 29 per cent of all 
plants questioned have rail locations, 
but an analysis of the questionnaires 








Annual Reports 


Bucks County, Pennsylvania: 6th 
Annual Report. 1957. County Plan- 
ning Commission, 50 North Main 
Street. Doylestown. 1958. 

Chicago: 1957 Annual Report of 
Department of City Planning and 
1957 Annual Report of Plan Com- 
mission (two reports). Room 1006 
City Hall. 1958. 

Columbus, Ohio: 
1957. City Planning 
City Hall Annex. 1958. 

Costa Mesa, California: Annual 
Report 1957-1958. City Clerk, City 
Hall. 695 West 19th Street. 1958. 

Des Moines: 1957 Report. Plan 
and Zoning Commission, City Hall. 
1957. 


Annual Report 


Commission. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan: An- 
nual Report, 1957. City Planning 
Commission, City Hall. 1958. 

Philadelphia: Annual Report 
1957. City Planning Commission, 
Penn Square Building. 1317 Filbert 
Street. 1958. 

Salt Lake County, Utah: Plan- 
ning Progress in 1956-1957. County 
Planning Commission, 385 South 


200 East Street. Salt Lake City 11. 
1958. 

Toledo: Annual Report 1957. 
Toledo-Lucas County Plan Commis- 
sions. 445 Huron Street. 1958. 


Capital Budgeting 
Texas: Fourth 
Capital Improvements 
1957-1962. Planning 
P. O. Box 1160. 1957. 

Boston: Capital Improvement 
Program, 1958-1963. City Planning 
Board, 1108 City Hall Annex. 1958. 

Lincoln, Rhode Island: Capital 
Improvement Program. 1958-1964 
and Capital Budget, 1958-1959. De- 
velopment Council, Room 324, State 
House. Providence. 1958. 


Annual 
P ne 

rogram, 
Department. 


Austin, 


Madison, Wisconsin: A Capital 
Improvement Program for 1959. 
1965. Office of the Mayor, City Hall. 
1958. 

Philadelphia: Capital Program, 
1958-1963. City Planning Commis- 
sion. Penn Square Building, 1317 
Filbert Street. 1957. 

Providence: Capital Improvement 
Program, 1958-1964. City Plan Com- 
mission. Suite 103, City Hall. 1958. 





shows that 41 per cent would prefer 
along-rail sites. 

Certain types of industry tend to 
congregate in specific parts of the 
metropolitan region. Those that have 
sites along railroads are more likely 
to congregate by type of industry 
than those that are off-rail, but even 
the off-rail nonelectrical machin- 
ery firms, which can use a_ wide 
variety of locations. choose to con- 
gregate. 

Most firms use only a small part 
of their site for buildings. Average 
site coverage in the region is 10 per 
cent, but half of the major industries 
use 5 per cent or less of their site 
for buildings. Site coverage for all 
plants served by a railroad siding is 
9 per cent, whereas plants that have 
access to only a major road use 
about 14 per cent of their land for 
buildings. 

An average of 451 square feet of 
floor area is used for each employee, 
ranging from 280 in printing and 
publishing firms to 1.379 in the lum- 
ber and wood products industry. 

The report of the study. called 
Features of Industrial Location in 
the Detroit Region, is available from 
the planning agency. 800 Cadillac 
Square Building. Detroit 26. 









Choosing a Plant Location 


Quoted from an article by Elmer 
F. Twyman, vice-president, Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Company, 
which appeared in the February 1958 
issue of Advertiser’s Digest. 

“All of Forrest City cooperated 
with us, | am sure out of an aware- 
ness of how important our plant 
would be for them as well as for us. 
One thing deserves special mention. 
That is a sensible code of industrial 
zoning, which we asked for and 
which we received. 

“We asked for a zoning code to be 
adopted because we know how a 
thing begins determines what it will 
become. We want our plant to oper- 
ate in a clean, healthy and beautiful 
atmosphere. 

“To protect the quality of our en- 
vironment, we asked for restrictions 
against the obvious things that could 
water down that quality. Our work 
environment will not be spoiled by 
forces which in a short time produce 
slums. The question had already 
been a concern of our future neigh- 
bors, and we received assurances that 
adequate steps would be taken 
through zoning and community ac- 
tion to beautify the city, and raise 
the general level of its appearance.” 
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New Life for Rye 

Rye. New York’s business district 
has taken on new life—the result of 
redevelopment not yet completed but 
already reaping benefits. 

Rye’s business district a few years 
ago was plagued with traffic conges- 
tion: it had insufficient parking 
space; the stores were drab and un- 
attractive, according to the New York 
State Commerce Review for July. 

The planning commission gave top 
priority to the business district, how- 
ever, and working within the frame- 
work of a long-range plan, saw to it 
that the redevelopment plan became 
a project. 

First undertaking was construction 
of off-street parking facilities for 
about 300 cars. “Car parks,” land- 
scaped with trees and shrubs, ring 
the business district. In addition, 
parking areas for some 550 cars have 
been provided and reserved for com- 
muters and all-day parkers. 

Although the planned loop street 
around the business district that will 
carry heavy iraffic has not yet been 
built. the improvements so far have 
generated a construction and modern- 
ization boom. New business buildings 
and stores have been built, other 
stores have been modernized, and 
vacant buildings have been occupied. 

That part of the plan calling for 
new business and industry for the 
town also is meeting with success. 
The Continental Baking Company, 
ihe country’s largest bread maker, has 


built its new national headquarters 
building in Rye; Chrysler Corpora- 
tion has built a sales and service train- 
ing center; the Sloan-Kettering In- 
stitute for Cancer Research is build- 
ing on a 44-acre site; and Avon Prod- 
ucts, a cosmetics firm, is completing 
plans for a distribution center. 


Planning Resolutions 


The Southern Governors’ Confer- 
ence, meeting in Lexington, Kentucky 
in September, passed two resolutions 
on planning and industry. 

The first, “Community Planning 
and Industrial Development,” en- 
dorsed three principles: (1) that 
each state government, through a 
separate planning department or 
through a planning unit in another 
state agency, provide professional 
guidance for local planning; (2) 
that state planning programs have as 
their objective the achievement of a 
sound development plan for every 
community in the state; and (3) that 
provision for industrial growth be 
made in all planning programs, state 
and local. 

The second resolution, “Business 
Climate,” asked that legislative pro- 
posals be considered in terms of 
industrial growth and public inter- 
est; that fair treatment be accorded 
in all business and industrial activi- 
ties; that the tax structure encourage 
the growth of industry; and that 
sympathetic treatment be given la- 
bor-management problems. 





School Notes 


THE UNIversiTy oF Notre DAME, 
South Bend, Indiana, has started an 
undergraduate program in city plan- 
ning within the Department of Arch- 
itecture. The course is offered as an 
option to architecture students in their 
fourth and fifth years. It includes 
courses offered by other divisions of 
the university, including public ad- 
ministration, city government, real 
estate law, and economic institutions. 


WESLEY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
now on the campus of American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., has 
created the position of professor of 
city and church planning. The profes- 
sorship was initiated and underwrit- 
ten by the Department of City Work 
of the Methodist Churches, Division 
of National Missions. First appointee 
to the chair is the Reverend Clifford 
C. Hamm, Jr., Baltimore, 1948 grad- 
uate in city planning from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He has 
his master’s degree in theology from 
Boston University and is working 
toward his doctorate in planning at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


The University oF WicHiITA has 
opened a Center for Urban Studies 
and recently issued its first News 
Brief. The center is establishing a 
library of materials on urban prob- 
lems, will hold seminars, do research, 
conduct surveys for local agencies, 
and provide information services. 





TULSA METROPOLITAN AREA ANTICIPATED 
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Tulsa residents had the problems of more cars, traffic, and highway use ex- 
plained to them graphically in this illustration from Metropolitan Tulsa Express- 
ways. /t is a report of the Tulsa Metropolitan Area Planning Comm’ssicn made 
in cooperation with the Oklahoma State Department of Highways and the 


United States Bureau of Public Roads. 


The agencies predict in the report, on ihe basis of a study, that in less than 
two decades—by 1975—motor vehicle registraticn will have increased by 142 
per cent. The report stresses that mere widening of streets will not handle 


‘ 


the increase in traffic. ‘ 


. only expressways have the capacity to carry so 


large a number of vehicles safely. smoothly, and speedily.” it says. 
§ } : j : ‘ 
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You are witness to the 


FIRST “PURE JET” SERVICE 


TWO BOAC COMET 4's MAKE THE FLIGHT! 





You are on hand to watch history turn a page. For 
in air travel was opened on Saturday...when one C 
in London from Idlewild, having passed another Com 
Atlantic in-bound from London 










t 4 in mid- 


Now an accomplished fact, this service means that BOAC is first 





again...just as. it was first in starting jet-prop service last December, TRAVEL AGENTS: The Comet 4 has been selected t 
with its record-breaking Britannia flyBOAC's mos t 

This time the aircraft is a “pure jet”...and even faster y, the Aa 

Comet 4 is the most extensively tested airplane of all e. One ut ex 








EVER TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC 


; 


hundred and twenty BOAC pilots have logged 15 million Comet flying miles. BOAC 
has years more experience with jets than any other airline. 


Why not be one of tl 


experience? If you 
































































The Small World of the Jet 


The jet age has arrived, shrinking 
the world in effect by 40 per cent, and 
bringing with it an era of mass air 
transportation that will eventually 
change the shape of cities and regions 
and make close neighbors of Eskimos 
and Africans, of Peruvians and 
Danes. 

But with the advantages of New 
York to Paris in six hours come prob- 
lems for planners—noise, airport 
planning and zoning, ground trans- 
portation for cargo and passengers. 
new land uses in jet-age cities. Most 
immediate problems, however, are 
those of noise and their effect on com- 
munities near airports. and of land 
uses in areas adjacent to airport clear 
zones. (Negotiations for ASPO’s pub- 
lication of a book on location of air- 
ports for commercial jets are now un- 
der way.) 


Jet “Beginnings” 

The beginning was dramatic. Less 
than a day after the Port of New 
York Authority, on October 4, cleared 
jets to operate out of Idlewild airport, 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
had rounded up passengers and guests 





for its first commercial jet flight from 
New York to London on a four-jet 
de Havilland Comet 4. Six hours and 
12 minutes after take-off from Idle- 
wild on October 5, the plane set down 
at London airport. A similar Comet 
| had taken off from London airport 
‘or the east-west trip, arriving in New 
York ten hours and 20 minutes later. 
The following morning the rush was 
on for business. In the same issue 
of The New York Times. only two 
pages apart. were two two-page ads 
one extolling the virtues of BOAC’s 
commercial jets: the other the advan- 
tages of Pan American’s Boeing 707 
jet flights, due to start October 26 
from New York to Paris and Rome 
(see illustrations). By October 13. 
Pan American, according to Time 
magazine, had booked about 3,300 jet 
passengers for the winter season end- 
ing in March—an increase on _ its 
North Atlantic run of 225 per cent 
over the 1957-1958 season. American 
Airlines, which expects to start cross- 
continent jet service by mid-January, 
said it had 1.000 reservations: BOAC, 
which for the time being will fly jets 
only once a week between New York 


irst air-travelers to share this modern jet-flight 
have been waiting for “pure jet” accommodations, put in your 
reservation now...BOOK BOAC. 


* * 


© BOAC COMET My JETINER 


British Oversess Airways Corporation ...World Leader in Jet Travel 
530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36...MU 7-8900 


and London, said it had 500 reserva- 
iions. 

Pan American actually inaugurated 
jet service on October 16 when a 707 
took off for Brussels from Baltimore's 
Friendship airport with government 
officials, publishers, and editors 
aboard as guests. 

Even before the first take-off, 
United States airlines were announc- 
ing domestic schedules. On Septem- 
ber 8. American Airlines said it 
would start regular nonstop flights on 
Boeing 707’s between New York and 
Los Angeles in January and _ that 
“shortly after that” it would put jet 
flights into operation between Los 
Angeles and Chicago, San Francisco 
and Chicago. and New York and 
San Francisco. 

\ few days later, however, National 
Airlines was making claims that it 
would be first on domestic passenger 
flights. Pan American was to lease 
one of its 707’s to National by De- 
cember 10 for jet service between 


Miami and New York. 


The Noise Problem 


What heightened the drama of the 
start of the jet age was the long-run- 
ning controversy over whether jets 
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are so noisy that jet airport neighbors 
will find them intolerable. Villain of 
the piece, from the airlines and plane 
manufacturers point of view, was the 
Port of New York Authority, which 
had insisted for some time that jets 
could not use Idlewild airport until 
the noise had been suppressed to 
tolerable levels. 

Late in August the Wall Street 
Journal said that the Port of New 
York Authority was “gravely con- 
cerned” about the effect the noise of 
Boeing 707’s would have on neighbor- 
ing communities. The paper reported 
that Austin J. Tobin, port authority 
executive director, had written a let- 
ter in which he said: “The most im- 
portant aspect of the discussions [ be- 
tween Pan American, American. and 
the port authority] was that, for all 
practical purposes. these two airlines 
; now both recognize and accept 
the fact that there is serious doubt as 
io whether or not the fully loaded 
707s can operate from New York 
International except under very se- 
vere operating limitations.” 

In the same article the newspaper 
quoted Mr. Tobin as saying that one 
airline official discussing the 707 
noise problem “volunteered that 
he now knew that he must contem- 
plate the real possibility of light take- 





STARTING FROM NEW YORK 
ocr. Ze NOV. 16 
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ONLY ON PAN AM - DAILY JET SERVICE 


Only Pan Am offers you complete Jet service 
Deluxe and economy. Faster by for-with speeds 
up to 600 mph. Jet service to all three capitals 
No extra fare. Economy class: $453” round trip to 
London, $489% to Paris, $591" to Rome 


See how far you can travel in one hour! 
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offs on the trans-Atlantic run from 
New York International. with a stop 
at Boston io take on the full load of 
fuel required for the trans-Atlantic 
crossing. 

Such stops would add to the plane’s 
flying time and make its flights less 
economical. 

Using noise suppressors. however. 
the 707 made test runs at Idlewild 
and finally was cleared on October 4. 
but only after ithe port authority had 
imposed strict rules for take-off. The 
restrictions, which apply to all jets, 
govern iake-off direction, minimum 
altitude over populated areas, and 
permissible hours of operation. 


Jet Cities and Airports 


If predictions of the amount of air 
travel to come are anywhere near 
accurate, volume alone, not taking in- 
to consideration higher speeds and 
new technical problems, will require 
big changes in plans for jet airports. 

James T. Pyle, administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, has 
predicted that by 1970 United States 
domestic airlines would board more 
ihan 118 million passengers a year, as 
compared with approximately 44 mil- 
lion boarded in 1957. 

Mr. Pyle said. “These forecasts 


BY Fr 








Pan American, wor'd's most experienced airline, 





Carries almost as many people to Europe as 


may sound over-optimistic. I am con- 
vinced, however. that we will, in the 
years ahead, enter into an era of mass 
air transportation. People will be able 
to go to the airport and board a plane 
without advance reservations : 
The schedules will be frequent and 
equipment abundant. . . .” 

Fortune magazine in its June 1958 
issue predicted that in the next four 
years the world’s civilian air fleet 
will be augmented by 914 new planes. 
almost as many as all the planes now 
flying. 

To accommodate ihe faster. heavier 
planes, the runways of practically all 
major airports must be lengthened to 
meet the 10,500-foot specifications for 
full-load take-off in hot summer 
weather. Taxiways, aprons, and re- 
fueling facilities likewise will have to 
be enlarged. 

At almost all airports, baggage and 
‘argo handling operations will have 
to be speeded up, passenger ticketing 
changed, terminal facilities expanded. 

Within the city, better ground 
transportation from the central city 
to the airport will have to be pro- 
vided. And eventually the location of 
jet airports will affect location of in- 
dustries and business that ship by air, 
which in turn will affect land uses 
throughout metropolitan areas. 
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ADVANCE JET RESERVATIONS 


| $150 holds your reservation untii month before departure | 



















































personals 


GeorcE Ducear is in Bruges, Bel- 
gium as visiting professor at the Col- 
lege of Europe through the 1958-1959 
academic year. Mr. Duggar is on the 
faculty of the Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. 


Henry Facin, who has been on 
leave of absence as associate director 
of the Regional Plan Association, 
New York, has returned to the organi- 
zation as executive director. While on 
leave as Ford Research Professor in 
Governmental Affairs at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, he 
worked on two books, Planning and 
Community Appearance, _ recently 
published, and Metropolitan Plan- 
ning. 


Eruinc HELLAND has opened his 
own consulting office for the practice 
of urban and regional planning and 
land economics research. His offices 
are at 125 West Third Street in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Mr. Helland was previ- 
ously in charge of the southwest 
office of Pacific Planning and Re- 


search. 


Jack Me.tzer Associates have 
opened planning consultant offices at 
1125 Monadnock Building, 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Mr. 
Meltzer was previously planning di- 
rector of the South East Chicago 
Commission and was responsible for 
planning the Hyde Park renewal proj- 


ects. 


Ira S. Roppins, who resigned as 
executive officer of the New York 
Citizens Housing and Planning Coun- 
cil to become a commissioner of the 
New York City Housing Authority. 
has been succeeded at the housing and 
planning council by Rocer Srarr, 
vice-president of the Frederick Starr 
Contracting Company, New York. 


GerWIN K. ROHRBACH has an- 
nounced the establishment of the firm 
of Layton, Layton and Rohrbach. 
general planning and resource con- 
sultants. The firm’s offices are located 
at 1221 Locust Street, St. Louis. Mr. 
Rohrbach was previously with the 
firm of Simonds and Simonds, plan- 
ning consultants, Pittsburgh. 
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job changes 





Tep B. Apsit, city manager, River- 
side. California to the Graduate 
School of Public and International 
Affairs, University of Pittsburgh as 
} 2 ° 
ecturer and staff assistant. 


Harvey N. ALBoND, research and 
statistics department, Minnesota Em- 
ployment Security Agency, to plan- 
ning analyst; and JAMes E. Ran- 
FRANZ, Valparaiso University grad- 
uate, to planning assistant, both with 
the Des Moines planning agency. 


Davip L. ArpITo, assistant profes- 
sor, Department of Architecture, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, to A. Carl 
Stelling Associates, consultants, as 
resident planner for Hartford, Ver- 
mont. 


Davip L. Connon, director, Madi- 
son County planning commission. 
Anderson, Indiana, to project director 
for urban renewal, Ponce, Puerto 


Rico. 


Harry R. Conway, associate plan- 
ner, promoted to director of plan- 
ning, Tulare County planning com- 
mission, Visalia, California. 


Row.anp DarnELL, Marin County, 
California planning department to 
the territorial planning office of 
Hawaii as senior planner. 


BERTRAM M. ELcort, project direc- 
tor for Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 
New York architects, to Carroll V. 
Hill & Associates, Dayton planning 
consultants, as a planner. 


Erwin HorFMAN, community plan- 
ner. Louisville and Jefferson County 
planning and zoning commission, to 
zoning and subdivision administrator 
for Cincinnati. 


Mapison S. JONES. special assist- 
ant for housing, National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People. to New York City Housing 
Authority as racial relations consult- 
ant. 


W. DonecaL Jones, senior plan- 
ner. promoted to executive secretary 
of Evansville-Vanderburgh County 
Regional Plan Commission, Evans- 
ville. Indiana. 


EUGENE KRAMER, research analyst. 
Chicago Area Transportation Study. 
to Rochester, New York planning 
commission as senior planner. 


Georce A. McCutiocu, deputy 








ABRAM GARFIELD, 85, son of 
President James A. Garfield and a 
leader in the planning field in Cleve- 
land for many years, died October 
15 in Cleveland. He was appointed 
to the Cleveland City Plan Commis- 
sion in 1928 and served as president 
for 12 years. In 1930, with former 
ASPO President Ernest J. Bohn. he 
was the primary organizer of the 
Cleveland Regional Association and 
was its president until his resignation 
last year. 





director, promoted to director, Office 
of Urban Renewal, Syracuse. 


Davin MALaMup, planner with Re- 
gional Plan Association, New York; 
Mrs. CarLa LERMAN, planner, South 
East Chicago Commission; and Law- 
RENCE REHFIELD. office engineer. 
Levitt & Sons, New York builders, to 
Isadore Candeub & Associates. plan- 
ning consultants, Newark. 


Ropert L. MasHBurn, city plan- 
ner, Atlanta-Fulton County, Georgia 
joint planning board, to planning 
director, Pensacola, Florida. 


MINNEAPOLIS PLANNING CoMMIS- 
SION appointments: JoHN E. Cum- 
mincs, Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, to planner II; Ropney E. 
ENGELEN, assistant director of plan- 
ning and development, St. Paul 
housing authority, to head of ad- 
vance planning section; THOMAS 
Hopne, assistant professor of archi- 
tecture, North Carolina State College, 
to planner III; Ropert Isaacson, 
assistant director of planning, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, to planner II; 
Gorpon Wacner, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology graduate. to 
planner I. 


Water J. Mownascu, civilian 
planner with the United States Air 
Force in England, to redevelopment 
plannner for San Jose, California 
Redevelopment Agency. 


New Jersey Division of Planning 
and Development staff additions: 
Georce G. McKnicut, Jr.. Detroit 
Metropolitan Area Regional plan- 
ning commission, senior planner; 
CuHarctes NatHanson, New York 
Central Railroad economist, senior 
planner; Paut Rex, Ladislas Segoe 
and Associates, Cincinnati planning 
consultants, assistant planner. 


DANIEL Nico.as, Illinois Institute 
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Job Changes—continued 


of Technology graduate, to city plan- 
ner for Baltimore Urban Renewal 
and Housing Agency. 


KRISTJAN PaRN, architect, Ottawa 
Department of Transport, to Medi- 
cine Hat District Planning Commis- 
sion as planner. 


Wittiam =H. QUALLS, principal 
planner, Cincinnati planning com- 
mission to Allegheny County, Penn- 
svlvania planning department as 
assistant director. 


CLetTus ROKUSEK, acting planning 
director, Ames. lowa, and ERIK 
Rocks, Denver Inter-County Re- 
gional Planning Commission, to Twin 
Cities Metropolitan Planning Com- 
mission, St. Paul. 


Luicino J. Sartor, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology graduate, to plan- 
ning technician, Rock Island. Illinois 
planning agency. 


DoNALD STONEBREAKER,. planning 
director, Chicago Heights, Illinois to 
Orlando, Florida planning board as 
assistant planner. 


CarRoLLt M. Tapaka, planner for 
Pittsburgh Regional Planning Asso- 
ciation, and RicHARD ORTON, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas graduate, to Mani- 
towoc. Wisconsin County Planning 
and Park Commission as associate 
planner and planning technician. 


Peter W. von CHRISTIERSON, Phil- 
adelphia redevelopment authority, to 
Spokane, Washington city plan com- 
mission as planner I. 





International News 


Tue INsTITUTE OF TOWN PLANNERS 
of India held its seventh annual 
autumn planning seminar and state 
planning officials conference in Jai- 
pur, October 16 to 20. Subject of the 
discussion at this year’s seminar was 
Replanning and Redevelopment of 
Cities and Towns. An exhibit called 
“Our Cities and Towns” was a fea- 
ture of the meeting. 


THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Loca. AuTHorities has scheduled 
its 14th international congress for 
June 18 to 23, 1959 in Berlin. Gen- 
eral theme will be the activities of 
local authorities in the social field. 
covering local services for young peo- 
ple and care of the aged. 
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The planning departments of the 
nation’s two largest cities are faced 
with problems of staggering capital 
improvement programs. 


New York’s planning department 
has received requests from other city 
departments for scheduling capital 
improvements in calendar 1959 
worth a record breaking $598.539.- 
357. . These are ‘only the improve- 
ments that must be financed within 
the city’s constitutional debt limit. 
Still other proposed capital improve- 
ments, worth about $120.5 million, 
will be self-supporting or exempt 
from the debt limit.. However, the 
city comptroller has certified that 
$179,800,000 is all that is available 
in 1959 for capital improvements 
within the debt limit. 

The chart shows that the requested 
improvements are almost three and 
one-half times greater than the 
money available. Either transit or 
school improvements alone could 
absorb almost all the funds. 


In Chicago, the planning depart- 
ment has outlined a program that 
calls for expenditure of about $696 
million from 1959 through 1962. 
Chicago expects to get about $147.6 
million in federal aid for highways; 
$100 million as its share of the state 
motor fuel tax; some $186.5 million 
in corporate bonds that are retired 
by taxes; $139.3 million from reve- 
nue bonds; $154.5 million from wa- 
ter revenues; and additional sums 
from the library fund and the tuber- 
culosis tax levy. Source of the re- 
maining $124 million has not been 
determined. 

Some 42 per cent of the total cap- 
ital improvement money will go for 
streets, highways, bridges, street 
lighting. and traffic signals. Large 


sums are also included for water 
works improvements and improve- 
ments to the city’s three airports. 





Comprehensive Plan 


Questions inevitably arise 
regarding the nature of the 
comprehensive plan required 
by most zoning statutes. In the 
October issue of Zoninc Dt- 
GEsT, the New Jersey Supreme 
Court held that the comprehen- 
sive plan required by the zon- 
ing statute is different from the 
comprehensive plan envisioned 
by a master plan. 

The decision is one of 36 re- 
viewed in Zoninc Dicest, the 
monthly summary of all zoning 
cases that reach appellate 
courts. Subscription rates will 
be given by ASPO upon re- 
quest. 

In another important case, 
Maryland’s highest court held 
Baltimore County’s reorganiza- 
tion of planning and zoning 
agencies valid. 

Several of the cases sum- 
marized contain interpretations 
by courts of words and phrases 
used in zoning ordinances. One 
court defined “work com- 
menced” in a question of build- 
ing permit validity, and an- 
other distinguished between 
signs painted on a wall and 
“billboards.” 

There is also the result of an 
interesting decision dealing 
with Oregon’s referendum pro- 
visions relating to the creation 
of zoning districts. 






































legal notes 
Walter H. Blucher 


Redevelopment of vacant land for 
industrial purposes valid. 

People ex rel. Adamowski vy. Chi- 
cago Land Clearance Comm'n, Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, May 21, 
1958, reh. den. June 18, 1958, 150 
N.E.2d 792. 

Quo warranto proceedings were 
brought to test the constitutionality 
of a 1955 amendment to the Illinois 
blighted areas redevelopment act 
that authorized development — of 
blighted vacant areas for residential 
and other uses. However, the amend- 
ments permit development for “other 
uses” provided the area is zoned for 
other than residential use and it is 
determined that residential develop- 
ment of the area is not feasible. That 
determination must be approved by 
the mayor, city council. and the state 
board of housing. 

The amendments were contested on 
the ground that this was a taking of 
private property for other than a 
public use. 

The court reiterated that the elimi- 
nation of blight is a public purpose 
and it reaffirmed a previous state- 
ment: “We are aware of no constitu- 
tional principle which paralyzes the 
power of government to deal with an 
evil until it has reached its maximum 
development.” 

Two justices dissented, holding that 
the amendatory act attempts to con- 
fer power to take private property 
for other than a public use in viola- 
tion of the constitution. They also 
said that the purpose of the amenda- 
tory act is not to use the property 
but to remedy evils: “Private prop- 
erty cannot be condemned on _ the 
ground that the general prosperity of 
the state or community would be 
promoted thereby r 


Annexation: disconnection of an- 
nexed industrial area. 

Howard v. Town of North Salt 
Lake, Supreme Court of Utah, March 
28, 1958, 323 P. 2d 261. 

The town of North Salt Lake, 
which is immediately adjacent to Salt 
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Lake City. was organized in 1946 and 
by 1950 had a population of some 
255 persons and an area of 480 acres. 
Between 1946 and 1950 a consider- 
able amount of industrial develop- 
ment took place in areas adjacent to 
the town. and in 1952 the town an- 
nexed 3.440 acres. including much 
of the industrial development. 

Under Utah statute, a majority of 
the property owners in a territory 
bordering on an incorporated city 
may petition for a disconnection, and 
the court may order such disconnec- 
tion if it finds that justice and equity 
require it. 

The lower court ordered the dis- 
connection of a substantial part of 
the annexed territory, pointing out 
that no services were rendered by the 
town to the industries. The discon- 
nected area has a valuation equal to 
61 per cent of the total valuation of 
the town prior to disconnection. 

In affirming the decision of the 
lower court, the Supreme Court said, 
“It is most significant that it was not 
until the establishment of the indus- 
tries in the area west of the Town 
that this annexation occurred. The 
evidence discloses that not the least 
important reason for the annexation 
was to take in the large industrial 
enterprises for the purpose of assur- 
ing the Town substantial tax revenues. 
In fact it appears to be a reasonable 
inference when we consider how little 
the Town gives to said enterprises 
that desire for taxes was the prime 
purpose for the annexation. .. .” 


Planning commission field investi- 
gation notes need not be disclosed. 

Wiley v. Woods, Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, May 26, 1958, 141 A, 
2d 844. 

Lillian Wiley petitioned the Pitts- 
burgh planning commission to rezone 
property from C_ residence (one- 
family dwellings) to B_ residence 
(one- and two-family dwellings). 
The planning commission denied the 
petition because her rezoning request 
was inconsistent with proposed zon- 
ing of the area under a new and com- 
prehensive zoning ordinance then 
pending before the city council. Sub- 
sequent to the commission’s denial, 
a member of the city council made an 
inquiry regarding the matter. Pur- 
suant to this inquiry, a survey of 
properties was made by a staff mem- 
ber of the department of city plan- 
ning. Field investigation notes were 
prepared and a report was submitted 
to the council member. 

Petitioner sought to examine and 


inspect all data in the department of 
city planning pertaining to the peti- 
tion for rezoning. She was allowed 
to see the report to the member of 
the city council but was not permit- 
ted to see the field investigation notes. 
A mandamus action was then insti- 
tuted against the department of city 
planning. The court directed the de- 
partment to make the notes available. 

The act creating the department of 
city planning provides that it must 
keep a record of all its resolutions. 
transactions, findings, and determina- 
tions. which must be a matter of 
public record. 

In overruling the lower court, the 
Supreme Court held that the field in- 
vestigation notes are not resolutions, 
transactions, findings, and determina- 
tions. The court held further that 
petitioner was entitled to see the field 
notes under the 1957 “right to know” 
statute. 

Justice Musmanno dissented. 


Planning and zoning reorganiza- 
tion in Baltimore County held 
valid. 

Murray v. Director of Planning, 
Zoning Commissioner, Court of Ap- 
peals of Maryland, June 19, 1958, 
143 A.2d 85. 

The Baltimore County council in 
June 1957 enacted a bill providing 
for the reorganization of planning 
and zoning in that county. It pro- 
vided that after receiving recom- 
mendations from the planning board 
and subject to confirmation of the 
county executive, the county admin- 
istrative officer was authorized to ap- 
point a director of planning and 
zoning. The director of planning 
and zoning was authorized. with the 
approval of the county administra- 
tive officer, to appoint a deputy 
director of planning, a zoning com- 
missioner, and a deputy zoning com- 
missioner. (Previously the zoning 
commissioner was an officer in the 
department of public works.) 

The lower court upheld the valid- 
ity of that portion of the act that 
provided for appointment of a plan- 
ning and zoning director, but held 
that he was not authorized, in turn, 
to appoint the zoning commissioner 
or the deputy zoning commissioner. 

The Court of Appeals held that 
both parts of the act are valid. It 
said that the law was intended to 
allay some of the confusion with re- 
spect to planning and zoning that 
had plagued Baltimore County for 
more than a decade. 
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planners library 


Law of Zoning in Pennsylvania. 
Barnet Lieberman and Walter W. 
Rabin. George T. Bisel Company, 710 
South Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia 6. 1958. 298 pp. $10. 

This handbook discusses both sub- 
stantive and procedural sides of Penn- 
sylvania law, in the process citing 
every zoning decision of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme and Superior 
Courts. as well as many lower court 
decisions and statutory provisions. It 
also contains 85 pages of forms and a 
good bibliography of law review ar- 
ticles. Though the book might be 
more fun to read if the authors had 
been less successful in adhering to 
their stated policy of avoiding edi- 
torial comment, it is an interesting 
and valuable research tool for any- 
one concerned with Pennsylvania zon- 


ing law. (JN) 


Zoning in New York State—A 
Guide to the Preparation of Zon- 
ing Ordinances. State Department 
of Commerce, 112 State Street. Al- 
bany 7. Revised 1958. 159 pp. 

A revised and improved edition of 
a standard reference work. 


1958 Cumulative Supplement to 
The Law of Zoning by James Metz- 
enbaum. Lillian Ratner, Second Edi- 
tion 1955. Baker, Voorhis & Com- 
pany. Inc., Mount Kisco, New York. 
1958. 39 pp. $10. 

\ supplement is furnished for each 
of the three volumes of ithe 1955 edi- 
tion. 


Schools, Parks and Recreation 
Areas and Publie Services and 
Buildings. Comprehensive Plan Re- 
ports Nos. 4 and 6. Lake County 
Planning Commission, County Court- 
house, Painesville, Ohio. Carroll V. 
Hill and Associates, Consultants. 
1958. 61 pp. and 68 pp.. maps. $3 
each. 


A Report on Park Planning in 
Lawrence, Kansas. City Planning 
Commission, 1045 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Lawrence. 1958. 11 pp. 


Parks and Recreation. City Plan- 
ning Commission, P. O. Box 431, 


Bend, Oregon. 1958. 65 pp.. maps. 
$1. 


The Law of Mobile Homes. 
Barnet Hodes and G. Gale Roberson. 
Commerce Clearing House. Inc.. New 
York. Available from Mobile Homes 
Manufacturers Association, 20 North 
Wacker Drive. Chicago 6. 1957. 
464 pp. $14.75. 

Though most ASPO members are 
presumably unconcerned whether 
homestead rights are available on 
mobile homes or whether burning 
down a trailer amounts to arson, 
they may be interested in a number 
of the legal problems discussed in 
this book. Chapters on such subjects 
as taxation, licensing. zoning, and 
regulation of mobile home parks are 
worthwhile references for anyone in- 
terested in obtaining a general view 
of judicial reactions to the numerous 
types of municipal house trailer reg- 
ulations. More than half the book is 
devoted to a compilation of state 
statutes governing mobile homes. 


Personnel Research Frontiers. 
Cecil E. Goode. Public Personnel As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60th Street. Chi- 
cago 37. 1958. 176 pp. $3.50. 

“A review of personnel research 
activities and facilities, with special 
reference to their implication for gov- 
ernment.” 


The Urban Administrator—Edu- 
cation for Service in Metropolitan 
Communities. Harvey S. Perloff. 
Bureau of Governmental Research, 
College of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Maryland, 
College Park. 1958. 22 pp. 75 cents. 

Some interesting ideas presented 
by an educator in the planning field. 


Retirement Plans for Public Em- 
ployees. Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street. 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 1958. 46 pp., 
tables. $2.50. 


State Activities in Atomic En- 
ergy—A Cumulative Summary, Au- 
gust 1954-July 1958. Atomic Indus- 
trial Forum, Inc., 3 East 54th Street, 
New York 22. 51 pp. $3. 

Fourth revised edition of informa- 
tion that traces the states’ growing 
interest in atomic energy. Both reg- 
ulatory and developmental activities 
are listed for each state. 






Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers; the ASPO office does not have copies. 


Metropolitan Rapid Transit Fi- 
nancing — Legal, Administrative 
and Financial Studies. William 
Miller, Governmental Consultant. Me- 
tropolitan Rapid Transit Commission, 
50 Broadway, New York. 1957. 137 
pp-, tables. $2. 

A report to the Metropolitan Rapid 
Transit Survey of New York and New 
Jersey sponsored by the Port of New 
York Authority and the Metropolitan 
Rapid Transit Commission of New 


York and New Jersey. 


Transportation—Comprehensive 
Plan Report No. 5. Lake County 
Regional Planning Commission, 
County Courthouse, Painesville, Ohio. 
Carroll V. Hill & Associates, Consult- 
ants. 1958. 33 pp., tables, maps. 
$2.50. 


Transportation in the Denver 
Region. Inter-County Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, 10200 West 20th 
Avenue, Denver 15. 1958. 60 pp., 
illus. $3. 


Metropolitan Tulsa Expressways. 
Tulsa Metropolitan Area Planning 
Commission. 406 South Denver, 
Tulsa 3. 1958. 33 pp.. illus. (14% 
by 934). 


Exploratory Study of Possible 
Alignments for a North-South Lim- 
ited Access Highway in Bergen 
County, New Jersey. County Plan- 
ning Board, 66 Zabriskie Street, 
Hackensack. 1958. 22 pp., maps (11 
by 16). $2. 


A Long Range Plan for the 
Three Rivers Area—St. Joseph 
County, Michigan. Scott Bagby and 
Robert Boatman, Planning Consult- 
ants, 331 Ottawa, N. W., Grand 
Rapids 2. 1957. 63 pp., maps. $5. 


Master Plan Supplement for 
Lexington and Fayette County, 
Kentucky, 1958. Ladislas Segoe and 
Associates, Consultants, Gwynne 
Building, Main Street at Sixth, Cin- 
cinnati 2. 1958. 73 pp., maps. $5. 


Zoning in Springfield—Report of 
the City-Regional Committte on 
Land Use and Zoning. Plan Com- 
mission, 617 East Jefferson Street, 
Springfield, Illinois. 1958. Approx. 
39 pp., illus. $1. 
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planners library —continued 


Industrial Evolution of Colum- 
bus. Ohio. Henry L. Hunker. Bu- 
reau of Business Research, College of 
Commerce and Administration, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 1958. 
260 pp.. illus. $4. 

Until the time when economic base 
study techniques are fully developed. 
the descriptive approach of the geog- 
rapher may help the planner gain a 
perspective on the industrial prospects 
of a community without resort to 
mathematical computations, myste- 
rious formulas, and predictions read 
off a chart or graph. The author (as- 
sistant professor of geography at Ohio 
State) makes use of interviews with 
industrial firms to determine compet- 
itive advantages, as well as disadvan- 
tages. A historical survey analyzes 
past growth. No projections of future 
erowth are made but a_ planning 
agency would probably find as much 
justification for the estimates in this 
survey as other techniques would be 
likely to produce. From the planner’s 
standpoint, the major deficiency is the 
lack of information on site character- 


istics. (RC) 


Industrial Site Survey for 
Sharpsville, Pennsylvania. Shenan- 
go Valley Regional Planning Com- 
mission, 61 South Dock Street, 
Sharon. 1958. 18 pp., maps. 50 
cents. 


Urbanization in Asia and the Far 
East. Edited by Philip M. Hauser. 
UNESCO Publications Center, 801 
Third Avenue, New York 22. 1957. 
286 pp. $1.20. 

Abridged version of the proceed- 
ings of a joint UN Unesco seminar 
(held in Bangkok, Thailand from 
August 8 to 18, 1956) on problems 
caused by the rapid growth of cities 
in Asia and the Far East, particularly 
through increased industrialization. 
“This volume documents the import- 
ance of focusing on urbanization as 
a problem in its own right, meriting 


special study. ws 

Resource Training for Business, 
Industry, Government. Natural Re- 
sources Study Committee. Conserva- 
tion Foundation, 30 East 40th Street, 
New York 16. 1958. 159 pp.. illus. 


Planning San Jose—Master Plan. 
City Planning Commission, City Hall. 
San Jose, California. 1958. 112 pp.. 
maps, tables. 
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Housing Codes—The Key to 
Housing Conservation: Code En- 
forcement Problems and Recom- 
mendations, Vol. 1, 72 pp.; Mini- 
mum Housing Standards Ordi- 
nance, Vol. 2, 79 pp.; Administra- 
tive Guide for Local Programs, Vol. 
3. 34 pp. Bureau of Community De- 
velopment, State Division of Housing. 
270 Broadway, New York 7. 1958. 

Report of an Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration demonstration grant 
project undertaken by the New York 
State Division of Housing. It ana- 
lyzes the role of New York state and 
local governments and their capaci- 
ties to undertake code enforcement 
programs. It also summarizes the 
present programs of the state, of 
large cities, and of smaller communi- 
ties. and suggests programs aimed at 
basic improvement in the administra- 
tion of code enforcement. 


Neighborhood Conservation — A 
Pilot Study. Maurice Frank Parkins. 
Detroit City Plan Commission, City- 
County Building, Detroit 26; Urban 
Renewal Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington 
25, D. C. 1958. 262 pp. illus. 

A report of studies, carried out 
with the aid of an Urban Renewal 
Administration demonstration grant, 
of principles, methods, and techniques 
that can help halt deterioration in a 
“middle-aged” neighborhood. 


Urban Renewal. City Planning 
Department, City Hall, Calgary, Al- 
berta, Canada. 1958. 47 pp. 

A review of a symposium on urban 
renewal conducted by the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
in Ottawa in February 1958. 


Workable Program. City of Har- 
per Woods, 19617 Harper Avenue, 
Harper Woods 36. Michigan. 1958. 
26 pp- 


Vine Hill-Pacheco—One of a 
Series of General Plans. Contra 
Costa County Planning Commission, 
County Administration Building, 
Martinez. California. 1958. 29 pp.. 
illus. 


From Roadside Towns to Green- 
belt City—A General Plan for 
South Santa Clara County. County 
Planning Commission, Civic Center, 
San Jose, California. 1958. Unpaged. 
illus. 





Cincinnati CBD Plan — Cost 
Studies. City Planning Commission. 
Available from Garber. Tweddell & 
Wheeler, Architects, 6301 Madison 
Road, Cincinnati 27. 1958. 24 pp.. 


illus. $5. 


Redesign of Downtown Passaic. 
Passaic Valley Citizens Planning As- 
sociation, 312 Clifton Avenue, Clif- 
ton, New Jersey. 1958. 49 pp.. maps. 
$5. 


Central Plaza—Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. City Planning Division, 
Board of Public Land Commission- 
ers, 155 East Kilbourn Avenue, Mil- 
waukee. 1958. 44 pp. 


The Heart of Metropolitan 
Madison. Design for Tomorrow, 
Inc., Box 67, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 
1958. 9 pp., illus. 


University Circle, Cleveland, 
Ohio—Technical Report on a Gen- 
eral Plan for the Future Develop- 
ment of the Area. University Circle 
Planning Committee. Adams. How- 
ard and Greeley, Consultants, 15 Ash 
Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
1957. 78 pp., append., maps. 


Land Use in Phoenix, 1957. City 
Planning Department, 827 East Jef- 
ferson, Phoenix, Arizona. 1958. 33 
pp. $l. 


The Austin Plan: Popular Re- 
port, 32 pp., illus. 10 cents; Tech- 
nical Report, 70 pp.. illus. $1.10. 
City Planning Department, P. O. Box 
1160, Austin 64, Texas. 1958. Pacific 


Planning and Research. Consultants. 
ie) 


A Report on Existing Land Use 
and Zoning — Mishawaka, Indiana 
Urban Area. City Plan Commission. 
City Planning Associates, Consult- 
ants, 20061 Burgess. Detroit 19. 1958. 
22 pp.. maps. $1. 


Factors Affecting Land Use in a 
Selected Area in Southern Ontario. 
Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
Department of Soils, Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, Canada. 
1957. 148 pp.. illus. 

A good report on the struggle be- 
tween agriculturalists and industrial- 
ists for land. 


Future Commercial Development 
in Kamloops, British Columbia. 
H. Peter Oberlander and R. J. Cave. 
City Clerk, City Hall, Kamloops, B. 
C., Canada. 1958. 66 pp., charts, 
maps. 
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